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interests recalls him so far as it goes from the
mortality which he expects and surveys. The
animals are mortal without knowing it and doubtless
presume in their folly that they will live for ever.
Man alone knows that he must die ; but that very
knowledge raises him in a sense above mortality by
making him a sharer in the vision of eternal truth.
He becomes the spectator of his own tragedy. . . .
The truth is cruel but it can be loved, and it makes
free those who have loved it." *

To-day we can only be certain that as Heraclitus
put it, everything is in a state of flux. There is
nothing before us but everlasting change. The
contemplation of eternity is an interesting in-
tellectual gymnastic but lands us nowhere. A man
can only live on from day to day, well knowing that
his work, in whatever field it may be, will at best
scarcely endure more than thirty years after his
death. He can but hand on the torch to those who
come after him without being fortified by any
doctrine of final causes. The contemplative joys
of Mary can be snatched at fitful intervals, but can
scarcely ever be systematically indulged. In these
circumstances we can only prepare ourselves to
respond socially and individually to all changes just
as an organism does; for it is precisely this quality
of the organism which preserves it from death. It
is not merely a matter of the organism adapting
itself to external change. The change may often
be internal. In his great novel Time and Thomas
Waring Mr Morley Roberts has pointed out that
the organism that can adapt itself to internal change

1 Op. cit., pp. xviii. and xix.